that can enter Japan tariff-free after 


the signing of the free-trade agreement 
between Japan and the EU. It’s a treaty 
of the greatest importance as it 
concerns an area that encompasses 
almost a third of the world’s GDP. 


IN THE EYE OF ERIC RECHSTEINER 
Tokyo Korean School, Kito district 


The detente between North and South Korea since the beginning of 2018 has aroused 
їп Japan. Though the Japanese government remains very suspicious of North Korea, maintaining that it 
should be fully de-nuclearised and also return all the Japanese citizens abducted by Pyongyang, the Korean 
‘community living in japan is more optimistic, as demonstrated by these two young giris seling t-shirts with 
the slogan “Reunification” at the annual fete of the Korean School in Tokyo. 


society Daylight Saving 
Time for Tokyo soon? 
With the Olympic Games due to take 
place in two years’ time, and after a 
heat-wave lasting almost two months, 
the organisers of Tokyo 2020 have asked 
the government to adopt daylight 
saving time in order to extend the hours 
of daylight and thus reduce the effects 
of soaring heat on both athletes and 
spectators. In fact, in summer, the sun 
sets at 19:00. The authorities remain 
cautious about the idea. 


reactions 


eco.ocy The end of the 
combustion engine 


The government and Japanese car 
manufacturers have jointly agreed 
that vehicles powered by combustion 
engines will no longer be sold in the 
archipelago after 2050. Japan is not 
the first country to adopt this 
measure (after Norway, France, India, 
etc.), but in a country where sales of 
cars are extremely high, it amounts to 
a veritable industrial revolution. To be 


continued. 
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NEWS 


sens Mayumi is a hope builder 


After arriving in Niigata asa volunteer a few 
days after the tragedy of 11 March 2011, 
Nishimura Mayumi decided to live here. 


he tsunami that followed the earthquake 
оп 11 March 2011 did not only destroy 
buildings. The region's inhabitants were 


and communal life almost fell apart. 
When reconstruction work began, it was felt 


disperse 


that a new sense of community was needed to 
bring together both those who had stayed, and 
those who had left and returned. "I've always 
tried to help people with connections to the 
region of their birth,” explains Nishimura 
Mayumi, who, just after the earthquake took 
place, arrived to help people as a member of a 


victim support group. Today, in 2018, she's still 


in Ishinomaki, continuing to support local inha- 
bitants in an independent capacity. 
She was born in Gokase-cho, a village in the 


Kyushu mountains in the extreme south of 


Japan (see pp. 18-21) where she was educated 
at primary school level in a class of just 12 pupils. 
At secondary school, she joined the only club 
(table-tennis), and had to catch a bus to school 


everyday as it was so far from her home. That 


didn't prevent her, even at such a young a 


from wanting to go to university. Her curiosity 
led her to researching countries around the 
world, not only focusing on their individual at- 


els of 


tributes but also on their conflicts and le 


poverty. She wanted to “change all char", but 
her parents did not want her to go abroad, or to 
settle in Tokyo. 

While keeping her wish to "study abroad" secret, 
she enrolled at Kit: 


shu Municipal University 
to study international relations in the modern 
la 
foreign students. After she had also joined a 
United Nations club to improve her knowledge 
of the world, she went on a tour of India. She 


парез department, where there were many 


remained very open to new experiences, and 
this gave her the opportunity to become fully 
aware of the hard reality of the world, in particular, 
the situation of the child who had been her 
guide and found her accommodation throughout 
her journey, who had to sleep on the ground in 
the street. International aid organisations specify 
that their recruits should be competent people 
who “above all, must be responsible adults" 
That's why, after completing her university 
studies, she found employment in Tokyo as an 
insurance company salesperson. Four years later, 
she started working for the international NGO, 
JEN, which offers help to political refugees, 
among others. Following that, while she was 


Nishimura Mayumi, always ready to promote the region of Ishinomaki 


working on the reconstruction of villages in the 
vicinity of Niigata devastated by the earthquake 
of July 2007, the Tohoku region was laid waste 
by the 2011 earthquake. 

She immediately made her way there, and conti- 
nued to work for JEN until October 2015. 
However, Nishimura Mayumi resigned in Sep- 
tember 2015, sensing differences between those 
working on the ground and the Tokyo head- 
office. She was aware of the limits to what she 
could achieve working for the organisation, and 
when it was time for her to be transferred, she 
preferred to leave, believing “it was up to me to 
decide to do what I thought was necessary for 
Ishinomaki". So she became completely im- 
mersed in her work, mainly concentrating on 


the Kamikama district situated in the centre of 
Ishinomaki, one of the worst hit areas. She set 
up the group “Those who love Kamikama” to 
publish material and historical documents about 
the district. She's still very involved in the 
region after all these years, and beli 
“the most important thing is to always take 
into account that one’s attachment to a region 
is a personal matter”. Her belief in the region's 
potential is stronger than ever. “Though cach 
individual on their own is weak, together we 
can succeed in changing the region. It’s useless 
complaining about what we lack, because Ishi- 
nomaki has loads of good qualities to help it 
bounce back,” she assures us. 

Ormi SHUN, Hirai MicHiKO 


es that 
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FOCUS 


Japan according to 
Takahashi Gen'ichiro 


The writer, who is considered to be one 
of the finest novelists in the archipelago, 
shared his thoughts with us. 


akahashi Gen'Ichiro is one of the most 
I important all-round Japanese writers of 
the last 40 years, and one of the pioneers 
of the post-modern novel in this country. From 
fiction to essays, from literary criticism to sports 
writing and political commentary, the 67-year- 
old Takahashi mixes a strong moral stance with 
an extraordinary imagination (he has been com- 
pared to Thomas Pynchon and Italo Calvino), 
which constantly challenges the reader to aban- 
don rationality in order to explore the worlds he 
creates. 


‘Takahashi’ life is almost as picaresque as his sto- 
ries. Born in Hiroshima Prefecture, he entered 
Yokohama National University, but got involved 
in the student movement and never finished col- 
lege. Asa radical student, he was arrested and his 
month experience in prison left him suffering 
from a form of aphasia for many years. He spent 
the next ten years working i 
his doctor suggested he tried his hand at fiction 
asa form of rehabilitation. 

His breakthrough arrived in 1981, when his 
gonzo-like debut work, Sayonara, Gangsters, 
won a prize and took the literary world by storm. 
Displaying great love for American culture and 
a penchant for both parody and pastiche, Taka- 
hashi is not afraid of mixing highbrow literature, 
pop culture and pornography — most notably in 
Jon Renon tai Kaseijin (John Lennon vs. the 
Martians) — in his quest to create new fictional 
worlds. 

For many years, Takahashi has taught at Meiji 
Gakuin University, while contributing articles 
on literary and social criticism to a national daily 
and writing a popular column about horse racing, 
one of his passions. 

For this interview, Takahashi invited me to 


te 


construction, until 


Kamakura, the seaside town 40 km south of 
‘Tokyo where he has lived for many years. Finally 
free from his teaching duties and enjoying the 
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summer holidays, he took me to his messy studio 
where we talked for nearly three hours about story- 
telling, the role of the writer in the world, and 


Japanese society. 
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Since April 2018, Takahashi Gen'ichiro's new 
novel Hirohito has been serialised in the monthly 
literary magazine Shincho. 


You are currently serialising your new novel, 
Hirohito, in Shincho magazine. 

‘TAKAHASHI Gen'ichiro: Yes, I've just got started, 
so I guess it will take about five years to complete. 
Right now, each new instalment is coming out 
only once every two months. However, next year 
ГШ have more time to devote to my writing as 
I'm quitting my university job, so I'll be able to 
deliver a new chapter every month. 


Your book is a historical novel based on the 
real-life encounter between the Japanese 
Emperor and scientist Minakata Kumagusu 
in June 1929. 

T.G: Ir'sactually part ofa larger Japanese history- 


related project. In the last 15 years, I've worked on 
a series of historical fiction. In 2004, for example, 
1 published а sort of historical pastiche, Nihon 
Bungaku Seisuishi (History of the Rise and Fall 
of Japanese Literature), which was set during the 
Meiji period (1868-1912). In this novel, I mixed 
the lives of famous modern writers such as Nat- 
sume Soseki, Mori Ogai and Ishikawa Takuboku 
(when they were still struggling to change Japa- 
nese literature) together with the High Treason 
Incident, the 1910 socialist-anarchist plot to 
assassinate Emperor Meiji This was arguably the 
most important political event of the early 20th 
century, not least because the police used mainly 
circumstantial evidence as a pretext to suppre: 
left-wing dissidence. In the end, 26 people were 
to death, and 12 of them were actually 
executed, including anarchist leader Koroku Shu- 
sui and feminist journalist Kanno Sugako. 
Next, I wanted to tackle the Taisho period 
(1912-1926), but didn't have any good ideas, so 
I put this project aside and worked instead on a 
monthly series of opinion pieces for the Asahi 
Shinbun newspaper. However, two years ago the 
current Emperor, Akihito, declared his 
to abdicate in favour of his eldest son. This made 
me think about his father Hirohito, and the role 
both have played in the last 100 years of Japanese 
history. So I decided to devote my next historical 
novel to Emperor Showa (as Hirohito is officially 
called). 


sentei 


tention 


But why did you choose this rather obscure 
episode in Hirohito's life? I must confess I 
didn’t really know anything about it. 

T.G.: Asit'sawork of fiction, I needed to create 
a dialogue between two characters in order to 
make the story more compelling and dynamic. 
Now, Minakata may not be very famous, espe- 
cially abroad, but he wasa unique intellectual and 
a very unusual person, particularly considering 
the overall character of Showa-period Japanese 
society. After dropping out of the prestigious 
University of Tokyo (because he felt he couldn't 
learn anything in that academic environment), 
he went to America to study fungi, especially slime 


осо» 


moulds. Then he travelled to Cuba and around 
Latin America with a circus, and finally arrived 
їп England where he contributed many articles 
to Nature magazine, establishing himselfas a top 
naturalist and biologist. Even after returning to 
Japan, in 1900, he resisted Tokyo's pull and went 
back to his native Wakayama Prefecture where 
he eventually settled down in Tanabe. So, as you 
can see he was a very atypical Japanese person. 


government's attempt to consolidate and merge 
all local Shinto shrines (he argued that it would 
hinder community life, ruin historical buildings, 
and damage the natural environment surroun- 
ding the shrines). Also, he was briefly connected 
to the High Treason Incident, even though he 
had nothing to do with the Wakayama cell of 
terrorists. 

However, though so different in many respects, 


You see, the biggest problem now 
is online trolling, where all those 
intolerant bigots are free to 
anonymously criticise everyone 
and everything with impunity... 


demonstrators 


And then he met the Emperor -an extraordi- 
nary thing in itself. 

T.G.: You can certainly say that. On one hand, 
there's Hirohito, who at the time was still vene- 
rated as a demigod and was as remote as a human 
being could be. On the other hand, there's Mina- 
kata, who was not only one of a kind; he had an 
anti-establishment streak roo. In 1910, for exam- 
ple, he was arrested for protesting against the 
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At а nationalist demonstration, an anti-racist protestor waves a slogan against the racist speech of the 


Minakata and Hirohito were united by their love 
of science. In fact, the Emperor himself was ап 
accomplished botanist who specialised in the 
study of hydroids — a rather obscure subject — 
but was interested in slime moulds as well. That's 
why Hirohito expressed his desire to be taught 
about slime moulds by Minakata. Minakata, 
quite incredibly, agreed to this, but added thar 
he wasn't very keen on leaving his beloved 
Tanabe. Think about that: his refusal to go го 


Tokyo could almost be considered an act of trea- 
son. But Hirohito was unfazed and said he would 
travel to Tanabe instead. 


How have readers reacted to Hirohito so far? 
I'm asking because the Emperor is a very deli- 
cate subject in Japan, and whocver talks or 
writes about the Imperial Family runs a serious 
risk of being verbally and sometimes even phy- 
sically attacked by far-right wingers. 

T.G.: For the time being, everything seems to 
be okay, not least because nobody really reads 
literary magazines, Maybe there'll be a stronger 
reaction when the novel comes out in book form, 
but I doubt it. For one thing, though this is an 
interesting episode in Hirohito’ life, it's not par- 
ticularly controversial. Anyway, today's right 
wingers are not as dangerous or bellicose as they 
used to be. Besides, they don't even like the 
Emperor that much now, especially after Hiro- 
hito and his son Akihito embraced liberalism — 
well, of kind. Everybody knows that after the 
war, Hirohito refused to visit Yasukuni Shrine 
(the Japanese equivalent of Arlington National 
Cemetery) after it was revealed that 14 Class-A 
war criminals had secretly been enshrined there. 
But not many people know that, in the 1970s, 
Hirohito even thought about converting to 
Christianity. It’s as if Donald Trump wanted to 
become a Muslim (laughs)! 


Have your publishers or editors ever suggested 
you change subjects or tone down your stories 
and essays? 

T.G.: No, not really. As far as I can remember, 
only when I wrote Koi suru genpatsu (A Nuclear 
Reactor in Love), did my editor initially balk at 
ту idea of mixing soft porn and the nuclear disas- 
ter in Fukushima (laughs). You sce, the biggest 
problem now is online trolling, where all those 
intolerant bigots are free to anonymously criticise 
everyone and everything with impunity. But 
most of those people don’t read books anyway 
= at least, not my books. They usually focus their 
hatred on TV shows and other people's blogs or 
websites. In fact, the biggest source of problems 
for me has been Twitter. I remember, I was label- 
leda traitor once, and even got death threats for 
acomment on Japan's foreign policy. 


Even the earthquake that hit Osaka on 18th June 
2018 led toa slew of hate speech tweets warning 
of “crimes” committed by foreign residents. 
Unfortunately, this has become a familiar post- 
disaster trend on the internet. Do you think 
the Japanese are racist? 

T.G.: Discrimination and prejudice are an una- 
voidable part of society, so I can't really deny 
the existence of racist people in Japan. It's pro- 
bably also true that the Japanese, for a number 


FOCUS S 


Takahashi Gen'ichiro defends the right to exercise direct democracy in its purest form. 


of reasons, have an underlying fear of “the other”. 
On the other hand, most people in this country 
have (or used to have) enough common sense to 
stop or curb discriminatory treatment. This is 
something we learn from childhood. The real 
problem, in my opinion, is that the traditional 
hild relationship is gradually growing 
weaker, as young people find refuge and make 
connections online. Unfortunately, the internet 
has become a place where people's anger and frus- 
trations get magnified, and those who try to stop 
this kind of verbal abuse — what we could call 
the voice of reason — are easily overwhelmed and 
silenced. What I'm trying to say is, I don't think 
that moral principles in Japanese society have 
deteriorated. Rather, new means of communi- 


cation and connecting, such as social networks, 
have helped spread those negative messages and 
ideas that were already out there, but, in the past, 
were confined to smaller groups of people. 


Years ago, Umberto Eco famously said that the 
internet had given all morons the right to freely 
express their opinions. Do you share his nega- 
tive point of view? 


T.G.: Yes and no, because, after all, that's what 
democracy is all abou 


the right to say what you 
think, regardless of your IQ or political views. 
Take literature, for example. Writing used to be 
an elitist pursuit, and only a relatively small group. 
of people was given the chance to publish their 
works. To start with, you had to be a skilled wri- 
ter. Then you had to be lucky enough to find a 
publisher who was ready to take a gamble on 
your work. Bur with the internet, everybody can 
be an author, and everybody can read many 
things for free. This is direct democracy in its 
purest form. How can you not love something 
like that?! Then again, even in ancient Greece, 
the cradle of direct democracy, people would be 
shouted down if they said something particularly 
stupid. In other words, there must always be a 
device, a method to regulate democratic dialogue 
and limit any abuses, so that the whole system is 
able to work smoothly. Obviously, it's difficult 
to strike a balance between freedoms and limits, 
bur I guess that's the only way to make it work. 


Speaking of freedom and good manners, there 
seems to be an increased intolerance on trains 


and subways in Japan towards pregnant 
women, people with disabilities, and parents 
with children — especially if they're using а 
pushchair — on the part of tired, stressed out 
commuters. 

T.G: Ir’s truly unbelievable, shameful behaviour. 
Idon’t know how many times I've seen someone 


refusing to give up their seat to a pregnant woman 
огап elderly person. That's plain selfishness, and 
in my opinion, it's the result of our increasingly 
competitive society. It starts with the education. 
system, which pushes kids to fight for a place in 
an elite school. Most juku (crammers) adopt this 
cut-throat approach. One develops tunnel vision 
and ends up seeing only the goal at the expense 
of everything else, Life becomes an obstacle race, 
and the people around us become a nuisance or 
even an enemy to fight. Га say there's a lack of 
empathy towards people we don’t know, people 
who are outside our circle of family and friends. 
Also, one more thing at play in such situations 
is a negative version of “groupism”. The Japanese 
are famous for doing everything together, as a 
group. Nobody wants to stick out and do some- 
thing different from the majority. On a train, 
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The Moritomo scandal implicating the Prime Minister fills the front pages of Japanese newspapers. 


you can actually see people looking around to 
check what others are doing, Everybody pretends 
not to see the old lady standing, and they pro- 
bably think, okay, if nobody moves, why should 
I give up my seat? 


Do you think the Japanese are conformists? 
T.G.: I think so. At least the system is such that 
it turns them into conformists. Kindergarten 
and elementary school children are very active 
and creative, and probably Japanese mothers are 
less strict, more forgiving, when compared to 
Western parents. However, starting from the 
end of elementary school, these kids are slowly 
moulded into uniform products. It’s not by 
chance, I think, that from junior high school they 
start wearing a uniform. Rules become stricter, 
and people are encouraged to think and act as a 
group. I don't know why, but the Japanese defi- 
nitely don't seem to like individuality. 


Earlier, we talked about moral values. Last 
March you “translated” into modern Japanese 
the 1890 Imperial Rescript on Education, 
which, until 1948, was meant to be a guide to 
education and public morality, and had to be 
memorised by all students. Why did you do. 
that? 

T.G.: I got a lot of flak for that (laughs). 
Actually, that's not my only modern Japanese 
version of an old text. I like to see what the clas- 
sics say about contemporary Japan, and how 
something written two- or three-hundred years 
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ago applies to our society. The Imperial Rescript 
on Education caught my attention because, for 
one thing, everybody was talking about it as the 
current conservative government seems to be 
espousing some of its values. Then in 2017, 
Prime Minister Abe Shinzo and his wife Akie 
were involved in a big scandal when it was 
revealed that they had helped an ultra-nationalist 
private school buy a parcel of government- 
owned real estate ata fraction of its estimated 
value. The financial issue aside, the most wor- 
rying thing was that the school's curriculum 
included reciting the Rescript dail 


"good old days”. So I thought, everybody is tal- 


19th century. Then I tried again, this time with 
the aid of a dictionary, and rewrote it in a way 
that could be easily understood by everybody. 
Now, when you tackle these old documents, you 
always have to keep in mind the context in 
which they were written. In the Rescripr's case, 
it was a time when the government was pushing 
for an “emperor-centred” society. The ruling 
elite created a social contract based on a bond 
between a benevolent ruler and his loyal subjects 
— who were required to sacrifice their lives for 
the State, should an emergency (ie. a war) arise. 
That's probably the most controversial point 
because Abe is currently trying to change the 
pacifist Constitution in order to remilitarise the 
country. 


So I guess you had this connection in mind 
when you translated the Rescript? 

Т.б. Yes, of course. You can't really understand 
the present if you don't know the past, That's 
the main motivation for writing Hirohito, too. 
At the most basic level, I want to show that 50 
ог 100 years ago, Japan was experiencing the 
same kind of situation we're in now. We made 
some big mistakes then, and we must be careful 
посто repeat them. As they say, those who forget 
history are bound to repeat it. 


As you have mentioned Hirohito again, I'd 
like to ask you about the Imperial system. 
Until 2004, for instance, the Japanese Com- 
munist Party was absolutely opposed to the 
existence of the Imperial House. Even now, 
despite adopting a more lenient approach to 
this issue, they support the establishment of 
a democratic republic. On the other hand, the 
current Emperor (who, by the way, plans to 
abdicate next year) and the Imperial Family 
asa whole seem to be hugely popular in Japan. 
What's your opinion on this matter? 


That's plain selfishness, and in 
my opinion, it’s the result of our 
increasingly competitive society... 


king about this document, but do we really know 
it? Do we actually know what it says and why 
it's been so controversial? So I read it (it's actually 
quite short), bur I didn't really understand it 
because it's written in the kind of highly formal, 
esoteric language used by the Emperor in the 


T.G.: The big issue for me is that the Imperial 
system and the Constitution don't fit well toge- 
ther. 


In what sense? 
Т.С.: This is a complex matter and requires а 
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Akihito (right) with his father Emperor Hirohito. 


long explanation, so please bear with me. First 
of all, che 
the Emperor is supposed to do, Some of his duties 


‘onstitution isn't really clear on what 


are clearly stated in the document, but there are 
a couple of important functions that are пос 
performing religious rites inside the Imperial 
Pala 
the world to comfort the spirits of the dead 
(which means, especially for Akihito, to apologise 
for the Japanese army's appalling actions during 
the war). They are quite demanding jobs, and 
Akihito — who is 84 — thinks he can no longer 


and travelling around the country and 


perform them. That's why he wants to step 
down in 2019, 

To me, though, there's another point that’s even 
more controversial. On the one hand, according 
to the Constitution, the Emperor is the symbol 
of the Japanese nation. However, on the other 
hand, all those human rights that are generally 
guaranteed by the Constitution are denied to 
him. In other words, he's not free to speak his 
mind, can't choose a job, and isn't really free to 
marry whoever he wants. To me this situation 
is quite strange. I even posed the same question 
to the leading expert on constitutional matters, 
who happens to be a friend, and he admitted it 
was a thorny issue. Now, given these conditions, 
Ibelieve the best solution is to revert to the pre- 
Meiji era situation: turn the Imperial House 
into a sort of religious organisation, and move 
the Imperial Palace back to Kyoto. This way, we 
can separate State and religion, and turn the 
Constitution into a truly secular set of princi- 
ples. 

Last but not least, I can't understand why the 
current political elite is opposed to female suc- 
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cession to the throne. Not only, according to 
the polls, are most people eager to see a woman 
ascending to the throne, but in the past, we had 
cight empresses, the last one abdicating in 1771. 
Besides, according to Japanese mythology, the 
emperors are considered to be direct descendants 


of Amaterasu, the goddess of the sun. You see? 


conservatives aiming to change it (especially the 
war-renouncing Article 9), and the liberals and 
left wingers defending the original document. 
Tm politically liberal, but in this case, I think we 
should actually amend the Constitution — but 
not in the conservative way. Regarding the armed 
forces, for example, I think the so-called Self- 
Defence Forces should become part of the Uni- 
ted Nations. As you know, right now the UN 
doesn’t have a standing army 
bers provide peacekeeping forces on a voluntary 
basis. It would be great if Japan donated its sol- 
diers (all its armed forces) to the UN in exchange 
for becoming a permanent member of its Secu- 
rity Council. This way, Japanese soldiers would 
actas part of the UN standing army. I think it's 
agreat idea. Actually, even Ozawa Ichiro of the 
now defunct Liberal Party once had the same 
idea — even though he proposed giving only half 
of our armed forces to the UN. His aim was to 
make Japan more independent of American poli- 
tical interference and control. That's probably 


Instead, its mem- 


опе of the reasons why his proposal was quickly 
shot down, 


Irsa fascinating idea, but I’m afraid many peo- 
ple would be against it, both in Japan and 
abroad. 

T.G.: You think so...? Well, probably (laughs), 
which isa pi 
want to rearm Japan because, as they say, we have 


Think about it: the conservatives 


It would be great if Japan donated 
its soldiers (all its armed forces) 

to the United Nations in exchange 
for becoming a permanent member 
of its Security Council... 


I mean, even Shinto's main deity is female! In 
fact, this supposedly men-only tradition is only 
some 150 years old. This takes us back to what 
I said about our duty to know the past because 
there are many instances when the people in 
power seem to act with complete disregard for 
the past. 


How about the Constitution? Do you think it 
should be amended? 

T.G.: As you know, there's a big debate taking 
place about constitutional revision, with the 


to get ready in case of external aggression. But if 
we did what I said, we could just ask the UN for 
help while, аг the same time, keeping our pacifist 
Constitution. You see, it’s always important to 
think out of the box and come up with new ori- 
ginal ideas for old problems. Unfortunately, їп 
Japan, every time an independent-minded poli- 
tician becomes too important (think about 
Tanaka Kakuei in the 1970s), the establishment 
finds a way to get rid of him. 


Soon after the events of 11th March 2011 you 


to доб fin partners 


began to write a column for the Asahi Shinbun 
newspaper, in which you regularly addressed 
anumber of political and social issues in Japa- 
nese society. One of these issues was the contro- 
versy around the history textbooks that are 
used in Japanese schools. What do you think 
about Abe's attempts to alter the way history 
is taught in this country? 

T.G.: We always should be aware of how people 
in power try to alter, distort or suppress history 
in order to pursue their own interests. The his- 
tory of mankind is much more nuanced and 
diverse than these people want us to believe. 
It’s fanny that you should ask me about history 
books, because a few days ago Zeze Takahisa's 
latest film, Kiku to girochin (The Chrysanthe- 
mum and the Guillotine) opened in cinemas. 
While this is fiction, it tells the story of the 
chance encounter between a real-life anarchist 
group, the Guillotine Society, which was active 
during the Taisho period (1912-1926) and advo- 
cated gender and class equality, and a travelling 
troupe of female sumo wrestlers. This film came 
out just in time because, in April, during a sumo 
tournament, an official was making a speech in 
the ring when he collapsed and passed out. Two 
women (at least one of whom was a nurse) clim- 
bed into the ring to assist the official, but a refe- 


ree urged them to stay out, his reasoning being 
that the sumo ring is sacred pla 
must stay out. However, Zeze 
shows that this ban is 
sumo was quite popular in Japan from the Edo 
period (1603-1868) until the 1950s. It was 
mainly based in Yamagata Prefecture and inclu- 
ded as many as 20 sumo stables, The wrestlers 


and women 
film clearly 


torically false. Female 


were mainly country girls who had escaped 


domestic violence, poverty, and the restrictions 
of the village communis 


Is that why you like this film? 
T.G.: Yes, it not only tackles а little-known 
moment in Japanese history but highlights a 
social phenomenon many Japanese (including 
me) have never heard about. It's also a textbook 
example of how a storyteller — be it a novelist or 
a filmmaker — can sometimes take some liberties 
(eg creating the fictional encounter between 
terrorists and sumo wrestlers) to highlight a par- 
ticular social ог political issue. That is, for me, 
the power of literature. The work of a scholar 
may be historically more accurate, but a story- 


rocus @ 


in this case, the Japanese government has 
shown a contradictory approach: on the one 
hand, they've paid compensation to some of 
the victims, but on the other, they keep saying 
that no official document has been found to 
prove that the Japanese army was responsible 
for abducting women and sexually exploiting 
them. Even now, the authorities are fighting 
any attempt to build memorial monuments 
abroad. 

T.G.: Obviously, they can’t find any documents 
for the very simple reason that they destroyed 
them in the first place. But to answer your ques- 


tion, this is another complicated issue with no 
clear-cut solution. You can’t simply say that all 


My works could be seen as word 
bombs, which I hope are powerful 
enough to shake people out of 


their social lethargy.. 


teller is able to put together disparate elements 
and create a chemical reaction that's more 
powerful than any dry scholarly dissertation. In 
that sense, my works could be seen as word 
bombs, which I hope are powerful enough to 
shake people out of their social lethargy. 


How about the comfort women issue? Even 


The Chrysanthemum and the Guillotine, a film by Zeze Takahisa, opened on 7th July in Japanese cinemas. 


vomen who worked on the front lines 
were prostitutes, but nor can you say that the 
were all used as sexual slaves. The situation dif- 
fered depending on the country where this hap- 
pened, and who was responsible for their 
“recruitment”. Аз а Korean writer said, every 
comfort woman has her own personal story to 
tell, and if you ри all of them into just one box, 
you end up losing this diversity. Again, the work 
of the novelist, of the storyteller, is to focus on 
these particular stories and give them the impor- 
tance they deserve, and extract the universal 
from the particular. 


those 


Comfort women, racism, hate speech... How 
do you think we can stop these negative feelings 
that seem to have taken root in Japanese 
society in the past few years . 

T.G.: The only feasible way is to be proactive 
and answer negativity with a positive approach. 
You have to win them over through dialogue 
and by offering new solutions. Trying to stop 
the desert encroaching by building a wall is com- 
pletely useless because nothing really changes, 
the desert won't go away. Instead, you have to. 
find a way to reverse the process and re-green 
the desert. Is it difficult? Of course it is, and it 
takes time. But we have to try, and the writer's 
duty is to sow the seeds of change. 


Three years ago, on the occasion of the 70th 
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anniversary of the end of WWII, you said that 
during those 70 years, Japan hadn't changed 
асай. What did you mean by that? 

T.G.: I meant to say that Japan has become a 
very rich country (we are the third biggest eco- 
nomic power in the world), but our minds 
haven't changed. To be more precise, we've for- 
gotten our past. And for me, a country with no 
historical memory is a country without a future. 
For example, when debating what to do about 
our armed forces or the Constitution, we have 
to remember what we did in the past, what deci- 
sions we made then and consider the conse- 
quences, However, after the war, the political 
and social debate has taken a back seat to eco- 
nomic development. Even Abe has built his 


recent 
very (so-called Abenomix). People only seem 
to worry about jobs and money, and are ready 
to forgive him anything (e.g, scandals, history 
textbook revision, the State Secrecy Law, etc.) 
as long as he can deliver on the economy. The 
same is true about Japan's relationship with its 
neighbours, who have very long memories, espe- 


son a platform of economic reco- 


cially concerning what we did in Asia during 
the war. Again, many people are surprised that 
China and Korea are still grumbling about the 
past, That's exactly because we've forgotten 


about it, and the government always tries to 
downplay what we did co those nations. Our 
politicians like to portray Japan asa victim, not 
an aggressor, the ultimate sacrifice being, of 
course, the dropping of the atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. However, nobody 
reminds people that even Japan was trying to 
make 


own atomic bomb, and would have 


used it for sure. 


As you said, when people have a good time, 
nobody worries about social and political 
issues, as they're too busy studying for univer- 
sity entrance exams and hunting for a job. 
Indeed, it’s not by chance that the recent 
change in public attitude (particularly after 


Takahashi's doctor suggested he tried his hand at fiction as a form of rehabilitation. 


the disaster of 11th March 2011) has gone 
hand in hand with the recession. How would 
you compare today's demonstrators with your 
generation? 

T.G.: There's one big differenc 
student, in the 1950s and 60s, our struggle was 
ideology-driven. Marxism and socialism be 
гу popular among the intellectuals and the 


hen I wasa 


ame 


students. We really felt we had to fight autho- 
ritarianism and consumerism, and change the 
world. Then, in 1989, the fall of the Berlin Wall 


was followed by the end of communism, and 
even China opened up to world markets. In 
Japan, people turned to environmental issues or 
joined religious cults (e.g Aum Shinrikyo), and 
began to volunteer at a grassroots level. Then, in 


the last ten years or so, the return of poverty and 
the nuclear disaster in Fukushima have been 
powerful enough to bring together all these dis- 
parate social forces into some sort of movement. 
Many of these groups (like SEALDs, the student 
organisation with which I collaborated in 2016) 
got involved in politics, but they don’t have the 
same ideological connections we had back in the 
60s. They fight about more concrete issu 
as protecting the environment, a fair job market, 
and social justice. They refuse to be led by a party 
or revolutionary elite, and organise their actions 
fuse guerrilla group. In a s 
you could say they are closer to the spirit of anar- 
chism. 


such 


like a sort of dit 


INTERVIEW BY JEAN DEROME 


Events in 
ihe 


until 15 Dec / London. 
Www.soas.ac.uk/gallery/master 


until 2 Nov / London. 
www japanesejunctioninlondon.co.uk. 


Film 


until 21 Oct / London. 
https://whatson.bfi.org.uk/ff/Online 


Theatre 


12 Nov / London 
https:/stonecrabs.co.uk 


Workshop. 


30 Oct / Brighton. 
Wwwspaceforwellbeing.com. 


03 Nov / Northampton 
www mlintage.co.uk/textiles 


17 Nov / Leeds 
http://leedsprintworkshop.org 


Other 


03 Nov / London 
http//shumei.uk 


06 Nov / London 
http:/jcg.org.uk 


16-18 Nov / London 
https://hyperjapan.co.uk 


10 Nov / Manchester 
www.dokidokifestival.com 


17 Nov / London 
www.englandrugby.com 


Disclaimer: Zoom Japan does not accept any responsibilty for events registered in the calendar, or for any loss or damage resting from these events Events fisted are not in any way run ог endorsed by Zoom Japan: 
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cHisamitsu. 


Salonpas 
Pain Relief Patch 


105 mg / 315 me 
Medicated Plaster 


* Levomenthol 31.5 mg - an ingredient with ar c properties pplied t lly providing 
soothing sensation for fast onset of relief 


* For the symptomatic pain relief of muscles and joints associated with strains and sprains 


* Stick it to pain for long-lasting, targeted pain relief for up to 12 hours 


SPC. UKPAR Salonpas. Pain Relief Patch, Medicated Plaste 


Salonpas. - a leading brand in pain relief patch 
technology and available in over 30 countries worldwide 


Further information contact: salonpas.co.uk 


TRENDS 


sTRATECY Sake, an influential factor 


Kamotsuru is one of the most important breweries in the Hiroshima region. www.kamotsuru.jp 


After manga, animation and cuisine, 
sake is an essential clement of Japanese 
soft power. 


ince the end of the Cold War at the turn 
S f the 19905, Japan has been searching 

for its place in the world. After living in 
the shadow of the United States, which had as- 
sured its security and allowed it to develop eco- 
the Land of the Rising Sun found it 
was obliged to take on new responsibilities. 
What had often been portrayed as a political 
dwarf now needed to make itself heard on the 


nomicall 


international scene. To succeed, it needed both 
the time and the means. In an ever-changing 
environment, particularly with the rise of Chinese 
power in Asia, there were several beneficial 
factors in Japan's favour, thanks to its being 
viewed with benevolence around the world. In 
contrast to other countries, which depend on 
their military strength — hard power — to 
assert themselves, it was able to rely on its culture, 
or soft power, to improve its image in the world. 
Manga and animated film became ambassadors 
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for Japan even if, to begin with, it was nor deli- 
berate government policy to help the spread of 
popular culture. It wasn't until the start of the 
21st century that the Japanese authorities realised 
their importance and established the strategy of 
Cool Japan. 

They rapidly sought to enlarge popular culture's 
field of influence. After manga, cuisine (washoku) 
was targeted by the government. The enthusiasm 
of foreigners for Japanese food was an opportunity 
to promote national agricultural production at a 
time when it was in need of a great deal of impro- 
vement. Furthermore, 


he necessity to clearly dis- 


tinguish “real” Japanese restaurants from “false” 
ones — of which there were many — led the go- 
vernment to introduce a system of labelling to 
ensure quality. The fashion for Japanese food, we 
must remember, started in North America with 
American consumers enthusiasm for sushi in 1980s 
and 1990s. By achieving Unesco World Heritage 
status for washoku in 2013, Japanese authorities 
їп a way succeeded in completing the circle. 

That's the reason they began to promote sake 
worldwide. It not only meant they were able to 
find new markets for a product that had been 


in rapid decline over the past few decades, but 
it also gave them a new and not insignificant 
way of wielding influence 


ter missing the 


boat in the case of whisky, which didn't need 


any help from the government to gain worldwide 
popularity, it was essential to find an alternative. 
You couldn't imagine anything better than пі 
honshu in so far as it symbolizes the essence of 
Japanese ancestral culture. If you know the 
extent to which wine represents a means of in- 


fluence for France, then you'll now understand 
why the Japanese government made sake a prio- 
rity. This strategy is not confined to France, 
but coinciding with the launch of a new brand 
of sake, its aim is to encompass the world. In 
mid-September, the Japanese embassy in India 
organised a nihonshu tasting in New Delhi for 
the second year running. As the Times of India 
journalist present at the event explained, this 
опе was even more important than the one 
held in 2017. “Its promotion in India is congruent 
with efforts to boost Japan's prese: 
mindscape,” he adds. Today, India is one of 
Japan's most important allies in Asia in the 
face of Chinese ambitions. So it's essential to 


in India’s 


improve the country's image, and sake is very 
useful in as much as it is "the entry point for 
understanding Japanese culture” according to 
the Indian journalist. From Singapore and Mel- 
bourne, Australia, in June to San Francisco, in 
September, the world was able го experience 
the atmosphere of sake bars when Japanese pro- 
ducers came to promote their sake and contribute 
to their country's good image. 

Just as manga saw the ете 
of foreign authors capable of producing work 


inspired by this Japanese form of expression, 


nce of ageneration 


such as Frenchman Tony Valente (see Zoom 
Japan no. 63, July/August 2018), sake generates 


careers beyond Japan's borders. This desire to 


ар: 


imitate represents the extent to which Japanese 
culture has become part of our daily lives. Though 
India hasn't yet started to produce sake, there 
are many who are doing so in Europe. From 


опе О, 


Norway, where a brewer of local be: 


started to produce sake in 2010, to Spain with 


its Kensho Sake available since 2015, you can 


find a growing number of producers. In France 
in 2016, Hervé Durand created Kura de Bour- 
gogne in Vendenesse-les-Charolles, in Saóne 


et-Loire, It's a brewer 


nd a factory producing 


Japanese condiments “in the Burgundian tradi- 


at ROPPONGI HII 


ae 


TRENDS 
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The former football legend Nakata Hidetoshi became an ambassador for nihonshu. 


tion", as it states on its website. You can also 


in with the 


give the example of Great Bri 


Dojima Sake Brewery situated in an 18th century 


manor house near Cambridge (see Zoom Japan, 


no. 64, September 2018), or even Kanpai in 


London, where the catchphrase is “Japanese tra- 
ditions, London style". There's no doubt that 


nihonshu represents a not-insignificant ingredient 


in Japan's strategy to increase its influence. 
Орлвл Маміна 


МО. 


Comic сон 


WHAT’S YOUR SECRET IDENTITY? 
MCM COMIC CON RETURNS TO LONDON 


EXCEL - LONDON | 26-28 OCTOBER 2018 | BUY TICKETS: mcmcomiccon.com 
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EATING & DRINKING 


GASTRONOMY The lure of the islands 


In Tokyo, there’s a restaurant unlike any 
other, where you can discover food from 
around 6,850 islands in the archipelago. 


Ihe Japanese archipelago is made up of 
I 852 islands, of which 400 are inhabited, 
and with a coastline of more than 100 
metres in length. From the north to the south, 
they each have their own unique history and indi- 
vidual charm. 
In the Kagurazaka district in Tokyo, the Rito 
Kitchen (Remote Island Kitchen) restaurant, run. 
by the Ama island tourist office in Shimane Pre- 
feccure, offers you food from the islands. You can 
just as easily savour a Merlot from the island of 
Okushiri, to the south-west of Hokkaido, as a 
pizza with kusaya, a salt-dried fermented fish 
known for its unforgettable pungent smell from 
Niijima, an island to the south of Shizuoka, or 
even fried octopus from the island of Awaji, situa- 
ted in the eastern part of the Seto Inland 5 
“When we began, the plan was to help revive 
Ama, and we only sold produce from the island. 
But the business rapidly expanded," explains one 
of the managers. Just by reading the menu, you'll 
I the 
different islands, “The most original dish we have 
on offer? Thar'll be the fixed-price midday meal, 
the “shimameguri lunch” (“Tour of the Islands” 
vith several small dishes from diffe 
islands. In Tokyo, the 
zing in food from asi 
offer a choice from all them,” he adds. 


be struck by the wide range of names of 


nt 


are restaurants speciali 


land, but none of them 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION 


6-23 Kagurazaka, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 
162-0825. http://ritokitchen.com 

There are four more restaurants: Nihonbashi in 
‘Tokyo, Sapporo, Fukuoka and Ama. 


In addition to Kagurazaka, Rito Kitchen can also be found in the district of Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 


“We don't just want to give people food to eat, 
we want to tell them about the history behind 
it.” For instance, on the drinks menu you'll find 
"Gakkogura" (School Brewery), sake from the 
island of Sado, off the coast of Niigata Prefecture, 
made in a former school converted into а brewery 
in order to breathe new life into the building and 
prevent it from being abandoned. The plates 
used in the restaurant come from the island of 
Aki, the glasses from Okinawa or Niijima. 

The team travels back and forth to the islands 
to learn from their inhabitants how to cook 
using local produce. To share this experience, 
the team has begun to arrange a "Shimatabi" 
(island tour). It will be a package rour, starting 
with a boat trip from Tokyo to the islands and. 
an introduction to the local cuisine. "People 


living in фе capital are unaware that there are 
islands just two hours away from Toky 
can be visited for 6,000 yen (about 50 euros). 
Islands are not always so “far away", and the aim 


o, which 


is to build bridges by cooking local dishes and 
using local produce,” declares one of the 
Furthermore, one member of the team, in a per- 
sonal capacity, set up а regular event in а Tokyo 
bar: a “shimakataribi” (a day to talk about the 
islands), where inhabi 
meet enthusiasts whi 


am. 


из from the islands can 
eating local dishes. 
Moreover, the small island of Ama has managed, 


quite amazingly, to encourage some of its popu- 
lation to return, and is attempting in this way not 
only to create ties between itself and other islands 
but between all the small islands. 

SeKIGUCHI RYOKO 


‘The taste of authentic 
Japanese Confectionery 


P. < 
лее 
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KATSU«TERI-YAKI SPECIALI T in Angel 


3894111 www. tanokat suosi tav ] = Ж 


21032 


AN 


завр вува 


RECIPE 

1 - Вой the edamame for 3 minutes, then drain. 

2. Blend the fish and зай in a food processor. 

3 - Add the well-drained tofu, sugar, sake, mirin, soy 
sauce and comflour. 

4- Mix well 

5 - Place ina bowl and add the edamame. 

6 - Shape into rounded patties about a centimetre 
thick. Fry in ol at 170°C. 


7 - Cook for around 3 to 4 minutes, tuming over from 
time to time, 

8 - Serve. 

Tip: You can use white fish, ойу fish or even 

prawns. You can use different vegetables such as 

carrot, onion, sweetcorn, etc. This dish can be 

eaten hot ог cold. 


A SPARKLING SAKE 
SENSATION 


250g fish (cod, mackerel, sardine, etc.) 
1/2 teaspoon salt 

150g momen (semi-firm) tofu 

2 tablespoons sugar 

2 teaspoons sake 

1 tablespoon mirin (sweet rice wine) 

1 1/2 teaspoons soya sauce 

2 tablespoons cornflour 

50g edamame (soya beans) 


Oil for frying 


www kikurestaurant.co.uk 
"The right ingre 

soul of Japanese cuisine 
е take the greatest 


Jay to serve the freshest 


finest tasting Japanese food. 


Yoichi Hattori 
sushi head ch 


17 Half Moon St. Mayfair, 
London WIJ 7BE 
Tel: 0207 499 4208 


55 


124162 X. 


Available at Japan Centre, Ri 
Hedonism Wines and various r 


http:/shirakabegura«mio.jp/english, 


TAKARA SHU 
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Amano Iwata is a sacred site famous for its thousands of little stone sculptures. 


The subtle charm of Miyazaki 


Situated on the island of Kyushu, at the 
southern end of the archipelago, this 
region is brimming with treasures crying 
out to be discovered. 


n the region of M 
south-east of the isla 


rice paddies follow the coastline as far as the 


aki, situated in the 


id of Kyushu, terraced 


eye can see, The air is suffused with the delicate 
perfume from the profusion of fruits and vege 
tables cultivated here. Just as in the rest of the 
region, hor springs abound and the rich local cui- 
sine reveals an abundant array of tastes. In the 


gentle countryside in this part of Japan, it seems 


you can live well the whole year round following 
the natural rhythm of the seasons 

In the searing heat of August, Yoshino Junko is 
cooking small green peppers she has grown in the 
greenhouses on her farm, which covers an area 


of more than seven hectares (17 acres). This vege- 


table is the main agricultural crop produced in 
the small city of Saito, situated in the heart of 
Miyazaki. The climate is particularly favourable 
for growing peppers, which are eaten raw in salads 
or, when grilled, used as a garnish for meat 

I's almost 9 a.m., and like other local farmers 
who grow peppers, she'll need to go indoors. "It's 
хоо hot at this time of the year, and Ill start again 


when the temperature has dropped and it's the 
same inside as it is outside,” she declares, still smi- 
ling, We must point our that Junko's day began 
at dawn: she was in the fields by алт, and after 
a hearty breakfast, a good day's work still awaits 
her in the house. For the past ten years or so, 
Junko and her family have been running a B&B 
for travellers, both tourists and Japanese students 
Just 
like at dinner time last night, the breakfast table 
groans with local dishes, each one as delicious as. 


as well as foreigners, “mainly from Taiw 


the 


xt: grilled fish, miso soup, rice grown on 


the farm, peppers, fruit from the garden and 


homemade fruit juice. In the kitchen, sitting 


THE JAPANESE MARKETPLACE 


NOW OPEN 


WESTFIELD, SHEPHERD'S BUSH 
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you Should too! 


it’s 
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WORLD 


оннк-туо 


nhk.jp/nhkworld 


round the table with her grandparents who live 
in their own part of the enormous traditional 
farmhouse, the travellers soon feel almost part of 
the family. "Grandfather really likes it when we 
have guests, and even though he hasn't travelled 
alot heknowsa great deal about foreign politics." 
she says proudly. "However, you need to speak 
very loudly, he's hard of hearing," she laughs 
Almost all of the local farms, twenty-three of 
them, also offer this kind of accommodation. “If 
Visitors want and are interested, we let them come 
with us into the fields so that they can see the 
work of the farm with their own eyes,” adds 
Junko. “We also arrange workshops so that pe 
ple can prepare their own miso or umeboshi 


led plums eaten as a condiment with rice. 


Irsa 
key ingredient in Japanese meals (see Zoom Japan 
no.39, March 2016). 

At this hour of the morning, Junko's husband is 


still in the fields where he'll remain for the rest 
ofthe day. As he doesn’t work on his own farm, 
he “does odd jobs to help out other local far- 


mers”, In Saito, 


ce, citrus fruit such as yuzu, 


and even mango are cultivated. Using produce 


from the garden, Junko prepares all kinds of food 


cohol made from 


products such as umeboshi, 
umeshu plums, and shiso juice, some of which 
are sold in nearby restaurants, 

In addition to her parents-in-law, she also looks 
after several animals. Junko's farm is a veritable 
menagerie, Her dog, Warabi, barks happily e 


ery 


DHOW TO GET THERE 


FROM TOKYO, you have several choices. The 
quickest is to take a flight from Haneda to 
Miyazaki (1% hours). It takes much longer by 
train. Take the Shinkansen from Tokyo or 
Shinagawa to Hakata (5 hours). Change to 
another Shinkansen travelling to Kagoshima (1 
hour 10 minutes), then take the Kirishima 
express train to Miyazaki (around 2 hours). 

To learn more about the city of Saito and its 


‘The Kuroki Honten distillery also has a website: 
www. kurokihonten.co.ip/en/ 


TRAVEL ®© 


Kuroki Shinsaku is adamant that sochi production should be natural and organic. 


time someone moves in the house and plays with 


the rabbits, while the goat stays in the garden. In 


the evening, she takes out her vivarium filled with 
kabutomushi, a kind of large beetle that young 


Japanese children like to collect du the sui 


mer so that they can observe them. "My favourite 
insect is still the firefly,” confides Junko. “There 
are lots in the region, and you can see them at 
certain times of the year. It's always magical.” In 
the evening, after she’s come in from the fields 
and has had dinner, she also likes to visit the 
nearby hot water spring. Bathing is “the best 
remedy for chilling out and relaxing after a hard 


day's 


work,” she enthuses. It's an opportunity to 


catch up with her friends who regularly meet 
there. 

In the main room of the farmhouse, entirely cove 
red with tatami and where portraits of her fore- 
bears have pride of place, dozens of family photos 
are displayed on the walls. Some portray recent 
events, others depict the past existence of this 


beautiful farm filled with history and life 


was built almost 96 ye: here, that's 


з ago. 


Grandmother when she was young, She was be: 


tiful, wasn’t she?”. Yellowing images trace aspects 


of life punctuated by the the seasons, work on 


the land, and village festivals 


Respect for nature is crucial for Kuroki Shinsaku, 


too. Aged only 30, he manages the shochu distil- 


lery, Kuroki Honten, around twenty kilometres 


west of Saito, in the small town of Takanabe. 


Shochu is an alcoholic beverage, especially popular 


in the south of the country. It's made from sweet 


potatoes, wheat or sometimes 


nri 


its popu- 


larity has soared in the past few years, replacing. 


sake in Japanese hearts. Shochu can be drunk 
with ice, sparkling water, hot water or, as enjoyed 
by the inhabitants of Kyushu, with kabosu, a 
small green citrus fruit grown locally. “The advan- 
tage of this beverage is that it goes well with all 
kinds of food,” explains Kuroki Shinsaku. “Its 
strength varies according to what it 


nade from 


We ship anywhere in the UK with an instructional 
DVD on how to wear the kimono. 


020 8354 3591 © partye 
www.kimonodego.com 


imonodego.com 


SoR 


S 5ш, 


Enjoy a delicious selection of the highest quality 


Resturant зам Japanese food. 


3-4 Warwick Street, 
London W1B 5LS 


Sat. 12:00-23:00 


tel. 020 7292 0767 
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(wheat, sweet potatoes, rice), and is best as an 
accompaniment to meat, particularly the region's 
famous beef, when it’s full-bodied, or raw fish, 
when it’s not so strong.” The house speciality is 
Kogane Sengan, made from sweet potatoes grown 
in the 43 hectares (106 acres) surrounding the 
distillery 

The method of producing shochu is quite similar 
to sake brewing, “only the final stages are different 
as the raw material is distilled, like whisky" 
Kuroki Shinsaku's brewery has forty employees, 
including eight actually making the shochu, and 
is an institution in the region. It dates back to 
1886, “when shochu was made in a town abit to 
the north of here, but the know-how is the same,” 
explains the young man 

The vast Kuroki Honten setup is well-establi- 
shed, and its philosophy is to respect the envi- 
ronment throughout the production process. 
“For about twenty years now, we have produced 


our own raw materials: rice, wheat and our own 


variety of sweet potato. The idea is to be able to 
offer a healthy shochu, which is naturally and 
organically produced.” 

Kuroki Shinsaku pushes this principle even fur- 
give to local res 


“Wea 


ducks, which feed on the grass in our fields. All 


ther by producing vegetables t 


taurants that share his values 


so raise 


organic." Bottles from Kuroki Honten are expor- 
ted by Japan to the United States, Canada, Hong 
Kong, Singapore and South Korea 

The rich local culture of the Miyazaki region is 
also enhanced by its deep roots in Japanese his- 
tory. In fact, it's home to a unique historic site, 
the Saitobaru tumuli (Saitobaru Kofun), which 
has been recognised as a National Heritage site 
since last May. To the west of Saito and covering 
an area of four kilometres by three, three hundred 
burial mounds dating from the 3rd and 4th cen- 
turies were discovered and have been studied 
since the beginning of the Taisho era (1912-26). 
“There are several sites on this scale in Japan, but 


it's very rare to find one that's so exten: 
Visitors to the Takachiho Gorge (Takachiho-kyo) are captivated by its beauty. city as small as Saito. In that respect, it's remar- 
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kable,” explains Higashi Noriaki, chief curator 
of the Saitobaru Archeological Museum. A short 
distance away from the museum is the Mesaho- 
zuka Tomb, one of the oldest and most imposing 
on the site, built at the very beginning of the Sth 
century: 1,000 people toiled every day for two 
and a half years to erect it. Today, many of the 
tombs on the site are still being studied and conti- 
пие to bear witness to the life of the local popu- 
lation during the Kofun era (from the middle of 
the 3rd century to the 7th century), thanks to 
the discovery of objects, jewellery, bones, etc. 
Most of the tombs can be visited apart from the 
two largest, which are reserved for important 
events. 

Further to the north, the countryside of Miya- 
zaki reveals its wildest aspects, and the undispu- 
ted pride of the locality: the green lung of Taka- 
chiho. The mountain is awe inspiring and offers 
stunning river landscapes. The area is well- 
known for its Takachiho Gorge, formed by a tri- 
butary of the Gokase River, which promises tra- 
vellers a refreshing break in the heat of summer 
with the offer of boat trips for those who don't 
mind crowds; and for the nearby Takachiho 
Shrine where, as darkness falls, you can observe 
wonderful displays of kagura, its theatrical dance 
performances closely 
religion (see Zoom Japan no. 57, December 
2017), Early risers can view the panorama of the 
sun rising through a sea of clouds. Finally, on 
the road that leads to the shrine of Amano мако, 
terraced paddy fields (tanada) stretch for miles 
-the Tochimata and Odonokuchi tanada are 
considered to be among the most beautiful in 
Japan, At the height of summer, when the sun- 
light shines on the bright green terraces, the spec- 
tacle is quite sublime. Arriving at Amano Iwato 
highlights the mystical character of these sur- 
roundings, as Takachiho is the location of one 
of Japan's most famous legends. Amaterasu, the 
sun goddess, took refuge from the incessant 
pranks of her brother by hiding in a cave close 
to the Temple, and in so doing, plunged the 


onnected to the Shinto 


Saitobaru is a unique site with 300 tombs. 


world into darkness. So the gods and goddesses 
gathered together in the shrine of Amano Yasu- 
kawara to think ofa way of enticing Amaterasu 
out of her hiding place. This tiny shrine below 
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Amano Iwato is situated in a cave carved into. 

the rock underneath the river. Thousands of 

small stone figurines guard this sacred place. 
JOHANN FLEURI 
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NIHONGO 


LANGUAGE Let’s nihonGO! 


Hello there! This column will include 
useful Japanese phrases that cover a 
variety of topics. 


onnichiwa, Mina-san! (Hello, everyone! 
K: name is Marika from the Japan Foun- 
tion London. From this month on, I'll 
be taking over this column from Kana. U. Doozo 
Yoroshiku! 
In this month's column, I'd like to teach you some 
sports-related Japanese. In Japan, there is a certain. 
phrase: “sports season autumn". There are also the 
phrases: “appetite season autumn” and “reading 
season autumn"... but why autumn? There area 
few reasons for this, but it is often said that the 
weather in autumn in Japan is good and makes it 
a season where people want to do something, As 
you probably know, summers in Japan are incre- 
dibly hot and winters are cold, so autumn is com- 
paratively mild. The 1964 Tokyo Summer Olym- 
pic and Paralympic Games actually took place in 
autumn! 
By the way, do you know that in Japan too, there 
are sports bars and sports cafes where you can 
watch sports while you enjoy some food? 
Picture this: you're in a Japanese sports bar having 
drink, and you strike up a conversation with the 
Japanese person sitting next to you. You decide to 
have a conversation about what sports you like to 
watch: 
А: Supootsu o yoku mimasuka? 
AR-VE k€ BETH. 
(Do you like watching sport?) 
В: Hai. Tenisu о tokidoki mimasu. 
FIZE кака HET. 
(Yes, Lsometimes watch tennis.) 
A: Watashi mo desu! 
Dono senshu ga suki desu ka? 
bELETT ! 
ED thon 


LEE 


(I watch tennis too! Which player do you like?) 
B: Osaka senshu no fan desu. 

BEEMLAL OD 777093. 

(I'm a fan of Osaka) 


Let's break this conversation down to three main 
points. 

Firstly, let's quickly learn the names of some sports 
in Japanese. Actually, quite a few Japanese words 
for sports come from English, so you can guess using 
the sounds. “Tenisu” in the conversation above is 
"tennis", but what do you think "ragubii""barce- 
booru” and “basukettobooru” are in English?" Did 
you manage to guess? Other popular sports are 
“sakkaa” ("football") and "yakyuu' (baseball) 

+ Answers: rugby, volleyball and basketball. 

My second point is about a grammatical construc- 
tion used in the conversation. In the previous 
column, you learnt about “yoku” ("often") and 
"itsumo" (“always”). To add to that, there is 
also"rokidoki" ("sometimes") and “tamani” 
(“rarely”). So when you reply to a question with 
"iie ("no") you can add further details like: "ii, 
amari + negative verb" ("no,notoften") or "zenzen 
+ negative verb" (“no, never). So for example, “iie, 
amari mimasen” means “no, I don't watch often”. 
Finally, ГЇ talk about an expression you can use 
when you talk about something you like. In previous 
columns we have talked about "NOUN ga suki 
desu” ("Like NOUN”). When you want to say that 
you really like something in English, you can say 
“afan of NOUN? In Japan there is the same expres- 
sion, but the word order is always like this: "NOUN 
no fan”. Ifyou replace the NOUN with someone's 
you can say something like 
m а fan of Beckham”) ог 
"Arsenal no fan” ("Tm a fan of Arsenal”). 

In the conversation, we said "Osaka senshu". 


"Senshu" isa noun that means "athlete" or "sports 
player". Ifyou are talking about an athlete, you 


can just call them by their name (for example, 
Osaka"), but ifyou want to talk abour them more 
respectfully or if you are talking about them in a 
formal setting, rather than using the more generic 
“san” honorific, we would address them using their 
job title: "Osaka-senshu" (literally: athlete Osaka). 
Next time, we'll continue to learn about sports. ГЇЇ 
teach you about “words of support” you can use 
when watching a match. 


Sayonara, jaa mata! 
$4535. UPSEK! 


(Goodbye, see you!) Marika.H 


|) Check out this information on talking about 
what you do on your days off in Japanese: 


http://al.marugotowebjp/topic.php?tp=6 
|) Minato’ - learn Japanese and interact with 
fellow students around the world online. 


https://minato-jf.jp/. 
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